L'zArlequin of Rameau

Sauteurs et Saltirnbanques, with its long title, is the complete
picture of a country fair. It is hurdygurdy music, exceeding slow
and grinding. The hurdygurdy is never gay or sprightly. It is
the soul of music chained in torment, to an action of marionettes
or dummies. We seem to hear the heavy, captive tread of a bear
from the Carpathians, and his lumbering walk as he is led in
among the crowd. It could be the same bear as in T?etroushka,
His fate has not changed. Men and women come to him to stroke
his fur. He walks upright; but is led along with rope and cudgel,
with his jaws bound, and all his claws clipped short. The jugglers
and acrobats perform their tricks. They are mere tumblers, with
bodies that no longer bruise.

What a distance from this to FArlequin of Rameau! In that,
you have the bright movements of Harlequin and his chequered
colours, the Harlequin of the Italians and of Watteau. That
piece is one of music's secondary enchantments. How can it be
that there is a masked Harlequin who is hidden in that music and
comes forth in it! The music is a dance and, also, a reverie or
meditation. It is a delight to hear it once, and have it played
again, so changing and subtle is that breath of magic. For he
changes with it. He is never twice the same. His sharp colours
are the stuff of poetry, though that part of the music which is
reverie or meditation presents Mm in the nostalgia that is half
of his true role. It ends. But we would hear the piece again,
again, to catch his bright colours and try to snare him in our
memory. Rameau, an exceptional case, was fifty years old when
he began to compose music for the theatre. Whether the little
FAriequin was written before, or after that, we do not know. It
could belong to the period of his great ballet music; or it may be
an early piece, proving only that his mind was in the theatre.
There is none of this in Couperin. Les Jongleurs, Sauteurs et
Saltimbanques dance to the hurdygurdy. It is a village enter-
tainment.

Was there occasion to wander further in the enclosed paradise
of Couperin, or, indeed, of other French composers for the
harpsichord, past Les Barricades Mysterieuses to Les Langueurs
Tendres, listening in that green wood to Le Gazouillement, till
we hear La Passecaille and are among Les FoHes Frangaises ou
les Dominos, continuing until along the avenue we hear on the
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